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spheres to conduct public business, both executive
and judicial, as well as they could without much
troubling themselves with any theory on the subject.
Hastings's task was infinitely the more arduous, im-
portant, and responsible of the two, and he was in eall
ways a far more remarkable man than Impey; but Impey
also had to struggle with great difficulties, and take con-
siderable responsibilities, and I think his side of the
question has never been adequately put forward. As to
Francis and his colleagues my opinion is far less favourable.
Their conduct appears to me to have been rash and
foolish to the last degree, and to have been influenced
on all occasions by that dangerous counterfeit of public
virtue which consists in thinking that your enemies are
desperately wicked and deceitful above all things, and
that your own party objects are so obviously right and
wise that whoever opposes them must act from the
vilest of motives in the pursuit of the worst of objects.

Without at present pushing this matter further, I
proceed to enumerate very shortly the principal events
which happened in the interval between Nuncomar's
execution in 1775 and Impey's impeachment on the
charge of a judicial murder in 1788.

The quarrels between the Council and the Court began
before Nuncomar's arrest for forgery, and quite indepen-
dently of it. The majority of the Council recorded xa
minute as early as llth April, 1775, in which they protest
against the jurisdiction assumed by the Court, and through
that and the following year they recorded repeated com-
plaints on the subject. The questions between the
Council and the Court came to a head in a famous case
known as thePatoa Cause, which lasted from 1777-1779,
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